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Guest Editorial 


How to Advertise in Wartime 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL 


Once a woman read a department-store 
advertisement for woolen piece goods. 
She was the kind of woman who had 
never sewed, she had no intention of sew- 
ing, and piece goods was the last thing 
she was interested in. If the advertise- 
ment had been like most yard-goods ad- 
vertisements, she would have automati- 
cally skipped it, just as she automatically 
skipped ali junior-miss advertisements, 
for the simple reason that she herself 
wore women’s sizes. But somehow the 
advertisement slipped in a mention of 
scissors, “good for a dozen household 
uses besides sewing.”’ It also mentioned 
needles, pins and thread, tapes, bindings 
and buttons, and ended up by saying 
that if she did not know how to sew, the 
store would teach her. 

The woman did not go to the store and 
buy all the items mentioned, nor did she 
join the dressmaking class. But because 
the advertisement had reminded her that 
she could use a good new pair of scissors, 
she went in, bought the shears, stopped 
to look with mild curiosity at the dress- 
making models on display, and under 
their influence ended up by buying a new 
ready-made dress. 

That was an institutional advertise- 
ment, that was peacetime, and that was 
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good business. It is my belief that insti- 
tutional advertising is even better busi- 
ness in wartime. 

The effectiveness of advertising which 
sells a whole store instead of a single item 
goes all the way back to the store’s basic 
excuse for existence. This is not imprac- 
tical. It hasa hard cash-register connec- 
tion with annual net figures. 

When you get right down to it, a store 
is in business to supply people with what 
they need and want, when they want it. 
It is not an aloof separate entity, dealing 
coldly and detachedly with another sepa- 
rate entity, the customer. It is an ex- 
tension of the customer, a personal repre- 
sentative of the customer, almost the 
customer’s branch office. The idea is 
that the Smith store goes into the market 
on behalf of the Joneses, buys always 
with the Jones’s interests in mind, at 
prices the Joneses can pay, in quantities 
and qualities that will give the Joneses 
the best for their money. 

A good store is like a mirror, so that 
every time the customer looks in its di- 
rection, he sees himself reflected. And 
every time the customer changes, the 
store must change with him. When in 
times of prosperity the customer feels in 
need of a little self-indulgence, and hang 
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the cost, a good store is right on hand 
with some nice frivolous merchandise. 
And when the customer is tightening his 
belt and going in for economy, before he 
has barely formulated the thought, a 
good store is advising him how to save. 

To that end, every syllable of retail 
advertising, for pickaxes or pianos, 
should suggest convincingly that whether 
or not the reader wants that particular 
item, the store is filled with things he can 
use, because the store picked them out 
with Aim in mind. 

What has all this got to do with war- 
time retailing? This: If in peacetime a 
store must adapt itself to minor changes 
in its customers, lives, in wartime it must 
make even greater adjustments. And the 
more difficulty the store has in getting 
specific merchandise to offer, the more 
important the emphasis on the store as 
an institution becomes. 

The effect of war on most people’s lives 
is drastic. It stands the average cus- 
tomer on his head. Therefore a store 
must stand on is head, and look at 
everything upsidedown for the duration. 
That is, it must if it wants to make sense 
to the customer. 

It is obvious that when there is no coal, 
there is no point in advertising coal scut- 
tles. When there is no gas, it is useless 
to talk about automobile upholstery. 
As for things like silk and rubber, which 
have disappeared almost entirely, there 
is nothing whatever to be said. How 
then is the store going to keep its cus- 
tomers? First, by selling itself as an 
organization sympathetic with and fuily 
aware of what the customer is going 
through. Second, by complete frank- 
ness about that part of its service which 
is not up to peacetime standards, such 
as deliveries. Third, by paying the cus- 


tomer the compliment of exact facts 
about wartime substitutes. 

People do not like to be irritated by 
a whistling-in-the-dark insistence that 
everything is lovely, when everything 
is not. They would much rather have 
you face facts, as they have to face 
them. But such facing of facts must be 
genuine and based on things that really 
matter. No phony “tie-ins.” If you 
have some novelty bracelets to sell, do not 
call them “‘victory bracelets.”’ There is 
nothing victorious about them. They are 
just bracelets. Spurious flag waving alien- 
ates the customer and makes him think 
you are out to capitalize on the war. If, 
on the other hand, you have some shoes 
that will really enable a woman to cover 
more ground in a day and get more war 
work done because of special features 
that will stave off foot tiredness, you 
have a right to call them ‘“‘victory shoes.”’ 
The customer rubbing her aching arches 
will know what you are talking about. 

Do not flaunt date dresses under the 
nose of the girl who is twiddling her 
thumbs at home. Say instead: “All 
right, we know perfectly well dates are 
scarce as hen’s teeth in this manless 
world, but a new glad rag will probably 
pep you up when you go out to play 
bridge with the girls.” 

Do not talk “happy homes” to the 
woman who is breaking up hers. Say 
instead: ‘“‘Yes, we know your husband 
has been drafted and you and the kids 
are moving in with mother. How about 
fixing up a private living room in 
mother’s house—so you feel you still 
have a home of your own? We have 
some wonderfully adaptable furniture 
for the purpose that you will be glad to 
have afterward, too.” 

Do not talk elaborate kitchen equip- 
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ment to the woman working in a defense 
plant. Say instead: ‘‘Now that you are 
on the night shift, you have less time for 
cooking. We have some casserole dishes 
for easier meal preparation.” 

First, last, and always, keep talking 
the customer’s language. And if you 
find that you have less and less to sell, 
keep talking anyway. If you have less 
to sell, so has every one else. The store 


that keeps up a running fire of cheerful, 
helpful advertising during the public’s 
trials and tribulations is the store that 
will have the first dance when the music 
begins to play again. 

The best we can hope for is to come out 
of the war with as good a reputation as 
we took into it. And a good reputation 
is a priceless thing in terms of customer 
acceptance. 


A Commission in the Army 
Exchange Service 


Joun W. WINGATE 


The qualifications for these Army merchandising positions are presented here in detail. 


The Army exchanges are becoming 
vast retailing institutions, many of them 
handling millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise a year. To direct these es- 
tablishments, the Army depends largely 
on experienced merchandisers who apply 
for commissions. 

Since each post is an almost autono- 
mous unit, so far as buying and selling 
are concerned, it is necessary to appoint, 
as exchange officers, only those retail 
executives who have proved their ability 
to operate a large business handling a 
wide variety of merchandise. Those 
selected by the Army must primarily be 
successful merchandisers, thoroughly 
conversant with modern stock-control 
methods. In addition, they must be 
able to handle the personnel problems of 
these exchanges and the operation prob- 
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lems involving buildings and storage. 
They must also be good controllers of 
operations, since they are responsible for 
the safeguarding of capital assigned to 
them and are expected to operate at a 
small profit. In fact, the exchange of- 
ficer must be expert and experienced in 
every phase of retail-store operation, 
except perhaps for publicity. 

Examples of the class of people who 
are likely to qualify are managers of large 
units in variety chains; managers of 
junior department stores, such as the 
larger Sears Roebuck units; buyers and 
department managers for large depart- 
ments in department and_ specialty 
stores, provided their experience has not 
been confined to a narrow line; and 
merchants operating their own retail 
businesses, providing they are of sub- 
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stantial volume. In general, an appli- 
cant must have merchandised a volume 
of over $200,000 a year in order to 
qualify. In case a person has had ex- 
perience along the above lines but is not 
now engaged, it is imperative that his 
retailing experience has been recent— 
not more than two years ago. 

As an index to the success of the candi- 
date in civilian life, he is expected to be 
earning currently at least $100 a year 
times his age. Thus, a person 40 years 
old should be earning at least $4,000 a 
year to be clearly capable to assume the 
heavy responsibilities he must shoulder. 

Further to define the kind of person 
needed for these responsible positions, 
the following physical requirements are 
set up: height 5 feet, 6 inches, to 6 feet, 
6 inches; weight in reasonable proportion 
to height. Candidates must pass a rigid 
final type physical examination although 
a waiver of certain minor physical de- 
fects may be acceptable. 

To avoid conflict with the draft, no 
person is acceptable if he is classified as 
1-A, 2-A, or 2-B (or if unclassified, classi- 
fiable as 1-A, or 2-A, or 2-B). The maxi- 
mum age is 60; the minimum age is 35. 

Other requirements are: a high-school 
education; American citizen by birth or 
naturalized not later than 1938; a good 
record in civil life with no convictions or 
judgments by the courts, and no geo- 
graphical limits to his availability. 

In addition to the position of exchange 
officer, there are commissions available 
as accountants and as restaurant super- 
visors. The accountant does not need 
to have had the wide merchandising ex- 
perience of the exchange officer but he 
should have been closely allied with re- 
tailing, so that he will be not simply a 


specialist in accounting, but will be able 
to assist the exchange officer in adminis- 
trative problems. In general, to qualify, 
it is necessary to have had five years’ ex- 
perience as a senior accountant, spe- 
cializing in retail accounting, for a recog- 
nized accounting firm, or five years as a 
senior staff accountant in a large retail 
store. Other qualifications are the same 
as those for exchange officer. 

The restaurant supervisor should have 
had extensive recent experience in oper- 
ating a large-scale restaurant and be able 
to handle the records as well as the opera- 
tion. Managers of private clubs are not 
likely to qualify. 

The merchant who can meet the above 
stringent qualifications has a great op- 


portunity to serve his country by apply- 


ing foran appointment. But those with 
narrow and specialized experience are 
only wasting their time and that of the 
Army in trying to get in. They may be 
well qualified for commissions in other 
branches of the service, but not in the 
Exchange. 

It should be noted by every interested 
merchant that entering upon this service 
is almost sure to mean a financial sacri- 
fice, for the pay scale is as follows: 


Single Married 
Second Lieutenant. $2,592 $3,024 
First Lieutenant. . ... $2,972 $3,404 
Captain. .... $3,552 $3,984 
Major....... re i 


Most of the majors are likely to be taken 
from the ranks of the older men who are 
earning $15,000 a year and up, and even 
the second lieutenants are likely to be 
$4,000-to-$5,000-a-year men. 

But qualified merchants who have in- 
dependent incomes or who can adjust 
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their family budgets will find in the Army 
Exchange Service the best opportunity to 
make their experience count in the win- 
ning of the, war. 

In order to apply, those interested 
should communicate with the Procure- 
ment Office nearest their homes. 


LocaTION OF AES FIeLp PROCUREMENT 
PERSONNEL AS OF OcTOBER 1, 1942 


Location 


City 


Washington Proc. Dist. 
Room 2215 

Temporary Building ““M” 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington 


Boston Officer Proc. Dist. 
Suite 1407 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
80 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston 


Hartford Officer Proc. Dist. 
218 Federal Building 

135 High Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 


Hartford 


New York Officer Proc. Dist. 
42 Broadway 
New York, New York 


New York 


Buffalo Officer Proc. Dist. 
290 Main Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Buffalo 


Albany Officer Proc. Dist. 
National Savings Bank Bldg. 
90 State Street 

Albany, New York 


Albany 


Baltimore Officer Proc. Dist. 
1144 Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Officer Proc. Dist. 

2442 ‘Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
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City 


Location 





Pittsburgh 


Richmond 


Atlanta 


Birmingham 


Tampa 


Nashviile 


Columbus 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Indianapolis 


Louisville 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Officer Proc. Dist. 
1710 Clark Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Richmond Officer Proc. Dist. 
612-613 Richmond Trust Bldg. 
Richmond, Virginia 


740 Citizens and Southern 
National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Birmingham Officer Proc. Dist. 
910 Watts Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Tampa Officer Proc. Dist. 
206 Tampa Gas Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Nashville Officer Proc. Dist. 
1131 Third National Bank 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Columbus Officer Proc. Dist. 
74 East Gay Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Cincinnati Officer Proc. Dist. 
807 Ingalls Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland Officer Proc. Dist. 
740 Society for Savings Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis Officer Proc. Dist. 
Post Office Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Louisville Officer Proc. Dist. 
432 Post Office Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Chicago Officer Proc. Dist. 
301 U.S. Court House Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Continued on page 128 
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The Buyer and Retail Training 


IrMA M. THORMANN 


This excerpt from a manual written expressly for store buyers presents a 

convincing argument in favor of the buyer’s responsibility for training 

and suggests that intelligent supervision on the floor is the most fruitful 
type of training. 


TRAINING IS ESSENTIAL TODAY 


The M.B., or Modern Buyer, may be 
neither an A.M. nor a Ph.D. but he is 
just as truly an educator—the educator 
of today’s salespeople. 

With the many new and substitute 
materials in use, with the many merchan- 
dise values not determinable by casual 
customer inspection, and with the grow- 
ing need to apply principles of color, 
design, and fashion in both clothing and 
homefurnishings, the customer needs 
more assistance in merchandise selection 
than ever before. 


Moreover, war economy makes it im- 
perative that every article bought be 
almost perfectly fitted for the intended 
purpose: that there be no waste through 
“idle” merchandise stocked up in the 
consumer’s drawers and closets. Again 
with the many new demands on the 
civilian’s time, reduced furthermore 
through difficulties in transportation, 
shopping will grow more and more a seri- 
ous business. In many cases, the assist- 
ance of a competent salesperson will 
halve the time required to satisfy the 
customer’s want and it will eliminate the 
likelihood of a return. 
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The Old Tricky Way 


There are two ways to help the 
customer (see the illustration above). 

Assistance to the customer means: 

1. Interest in helping 

2. Ability to help 

Interest without ability, or ability 
without interest, will not produce ca- 
pable assistance. Interest is an essential 
requirement; ability may be acquired. 

There are two ways to acquire ability: 
experience alone and training plus expert- 
ence. The second way is quicker and 
develops skills that experience alone may 
fail to provide. Training also develops 
interest by making the salesperson con- 
tinually aware of the broader significance 
of her job. 

Training produces volume. Enthusi- 
astic and well-informed salespeople give 
better service. Even the best actors 
have directors to inspire them when they 
lack fire and emotion. The modern 
buyer fills this need in a selling depart- 
ment. He “‘sells’” his merchandise to 
them. Information given to salespeople 
will pay high dividends. Jf the modern 
buyer provides for the mental growth of his 
Salesforce, the growth of his volume is sure 
to result. 

Training saves money. It saves con- 
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The New Advisory Way 


siderable apprenticeship time and short- 

ens the road to expert selling. 

Information gained through sales 
training will: 

1. Reduce the beginner’s selling time 

as well as the number of sales lost. 

. Result in fewer dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. 

3. Produce orderly stocks that help to 
maintain the selling tempo of the 
department, diminishing mark- 
downs resulting from damaged and 
soiled merchandise. 

4. Cut down on returns and exchanges 
and, thus, on unnecessary de- 
liveries. 

. Allow an earlier evaluation of each 
salesperson’s ability, thus helping 
to mold an efficient selling force in a 
shorter space of time. 

Competitors train. Merchants who do 
not realize that they are losing money by 
adhering to old methods of depending 
upon experience alone are sometimes 
forced to a realization of their lack by 
successful competition. Unfortunately, 
it takes a long time for information of 
what is done elsewhere to trickle through. 
Generous information provided by suc- 
cessful buyers shows that there is no 
witchcraft in training. Yet, the best 
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brains in the field have devoted a great 
deal of time to develop the present inno- 
vations in training methods. 

Hiring experts will grow more difficult. 
With the growing labor shortage in civil- 
ian establishments, experts will be diffi- 
cult to find, even for stores who can af- 
ford them. Ceiling prices and reduced 
sales volume will force many stores to 
keep their personnel budgets down and 
to take in available untrained people or 
less well-trained ones. To achieve intel- 
ligent and productive selling, these stores 
must do their own training. Those who 
do their own training attract a better 
type employee. Employees appreciate a 
reasonable amount of training, so long as 
it does not impose on their own free time, 
because it adds to their personal effi- 
ciency. 


TRAINING IS THE BUYER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The best sales training is that which is 
done by the immediate qualified superior. 
Eleven of fourteen of New York’s leading 
merchants recently agreed that the train- 
ing of the salesforce by immediate supe- 
riors is one of the major trends in pres- 
ent-day retailing. 
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Buyer training has the following ad- 
vantages: 

Buyer training ts more economical. 
Elaborate service features to please the 
customer incur enormous expense. Ex- 
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pensive bureaucratic centralization has 
given way to decentralized training on 
the floor, done by the buyer or depart- 
ment manager and his or her stafi. 

Buyer training is direct. The buyer or 
department manager is the one who deals 
directly with the manufacturer. These 
contacts give him a fund of merchandise 
and fashion information, which is turned 
over to the salesgirls, and the most im- 
portant facts are selected for them. 
Quick reports are essential in all fashion 
departments. 

Buyer training is most effective. The 
buyer gives and creates enthusiasm. 
Emotional reaction is involved in the 
buying and selling of shopping lines. If 
the buyer can transmit enthusiasm and 
knowledge of merchandise to the sales- 
girls, the chances are that they ulti- 
mately will sell the goods because this 
enthusiasm and information will be 
transferred to the customer. The buyer 
who shows interest gets it back. The 
buyer will not only be acknowledged as a 
leader, if he considers it his duty to in- 
form his salesgirls, but their appreciation 
of his taking time to teach them cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. Their 
pride in having a “fine” buyer will be 
revealed in wholehearted efforts on the 
part of the entire sales staff. 

The buyer’s close contact with sales- 
people will bring forth good merchan- 
dising and selling suggestions. Daily 
“tips” about customers’ wants, sugges- 
tions about display and showcases, and 
many other details quickly reported to 
the buyer are extremely important. Up- 
to-the-minute information of demand is 
especially valuable, since it changes 
rapidly from season to season. 

Buyer training may be done in two ways. 
Most buyers look at training as a spe- 
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cialized function performed by the train- 
ing department. Few seem to realize 
that (1) the meetings they hold with 
their salespeople and (2) the individual 
supervision of each clerk constitute more 
vital training than any outsider can pro- 
vide. Actually, most buyers do a great 
deal of training but, since they fail to 
recognize it as such, it is not done in an 
organized way and therefore shows less 
results than the time and effort spent 
would normally justify. 

The preparation and conduct of suc- 
cessful meetings require that the buyer 
study the technique of teaching, just as 
does the college teacher.' Successful 
personal supervision requires the applica- 
tion of the principles suggested in the 
following section. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE 
SALESFORCE 


Why do not meetings alone constitute 
adequate training? There is a definite 
need for personal supervision in every 
type of sales enterprise, and especially in 
a job as difficult and varied as modern 
selling is. In a large department, a 
buyer will only have a limited amount of 
time for the personal supervision of his 
salespeople. But he will nevertheless 

1 A brochure on the conduct of department meetings by 


the buyer is in process of preparation and may be ordered 
from the Schoo] of Retailing. 
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regard it as one of his essential duties and 
will give some time to it every day, for it 
will achieve the following results: 

1. Personal supervision provides an ex- 
ample of expert salesmanship. There is 
nothing more instructive than a good 
example. Therefore, the buyer should 
sell occasionally. 

a) He adds significance and impor- 
tance to the selling job which will stir up 
enthusiasm and a coéperative spirit. 
Salesgirls will reason: if the buyer finds 
selling worth while, there must certainly 
be something to it! 

b) The salesgirls will admire their 
buyer’s selling efficiency. It means for 
them that he not only can handle one 
side of the picture—buying—but the 
other side—selling—as well! That he can 
sell what he has bought will give every 
one of his suggestions tremendous impor- 
tance, and thus increase his authority. 
The buyer will get a direct customer reac- 
tion which will enable him to be a com- 
petent judge regarding sales and mer- 
chandise problems. He may, besides, 
want to serve some old faithful customers 
who will then spread “laurels” behind 
him. 

2. Personal supervision saves sales that 
otherwise would be lost: 

a) By being on hand to answer questions 
customers ask. A buyer should be on the 
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floor much of the time; if he is in the 
market, his assistant should be there. It 
will save a lot of precious selling time for 
the salesperson if a buyer is always at 
hand, giving information about fashions, 
suggesting such details as colors and 
trimmings, without actually interfering 
in the sale. The special order business is 
another reason why a buyer should 
always be on the floor. He may en- 
courage a salesperson to take a special 
order, or he may discourage her if the 
customer is known to him as a “chronic 
special order refuser.” 
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Men buyers in women’s departments 
may find it undesirable actually to sell, 
but ev can be of great help in advising 
custe_. Women are susceptible to a 
man’s juu,* *t. An expression by the 
male buyer of the becomingness of an 
article to the customer or of the impor- 
tance of a style in connection with a cur- 
rent show, book, or event will generally 
influence the customer to make up her 
mind. 

b) By selecting styles for customers with- 
out taking over the sale. This is done 
quickly and very often solves the prob- 
lem for the salesperson. 

c) By actual selling, taking over a sale 
completely, or “helping out.” As one 
buyer stated it, “If we notice that a girl 


does not sell well, the buyer or sponsor 
tries to help her. Of course, having two 
persons wait on a customer is not in line 
with our store policy, but in emergency 
cases we have to do it, if we think it will 
be of help to the girl and the customer.” 

d) By straightening out misunderstand- 
ings. Occasionally, these arise between 
a salesperson and a customer in regard 
to such matters as exchanges, returns, 
alterations, special orders, and will-calls. 
The buyer can often avoid a canceled 
order or return, and what is more impor- 
tant protect good will for the department. 

3. Personal supervision assures ade- 
quate stockkeeping. General admonitions 
about stockkeeping will be of successonly 
when they are backed by personal super- 
vision of each clerk. 

a) If the buyer sells, he will find that 
the salespeople are especially eager to 
keep their stock in order. They know 
that the buyer, while selling, will open 
drawers, bins, and cases. It would be 
“just too bad” if the stock did not look 
neat, properly arranged, and complete. 

b) While selling, the buyer will be on 
the watch to see whether the clerks 
“stuff” their stock away carelessly. Im- 
mediate check and example will make 
the girls aware that they are being 
watched. It will be done politely, and 
at the proper moment, because it is un- 
wise to upset a clerk while she is waiting 
on a customer, causing her to think, 
“What will happen afterwards?” Two 
examples of tactful admonitions in the 
case of millinery are as follows: Buyer: 
“Please Miss X always fold the veil 
under the crown. Separate hats with 
clips from hats with veils. You know 
what trouble you will have with your 
customers if you have to replace a torn 
veil!” 
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Buyer: ‘Look! I will show you how to 
arrange it neatly. It’s so simple if you 
know how to do it!” 

Organizing morning and evening stock- 
work. To assure good stockwork, the 
buyer will not only have to teach each 
clerk, but also to organize the work. 
Each regular should be given responsi- 
bility for a portion of the stock. The 
extras that come in the morning should 
share this work. Some stores give 
extras the additional assignment of car- 
ing for the stock only after they have 
been in the department for some time. 
While it is a wise policy to increase re- 
sponsibility with growing experience and 
after the clerk has established a certain 
routine in selling, experience shows that 
if the extra has to care only for one small 
portion of the stock from the start, she 
will take better care of all the stock she 
handles. Since there is usually first the 
ardent wish “to show a good book,” failure 
to assign stock duties promptly to extras 
may lead to a “‘messy”’ appearance in the 
department. 

A special problem for the buyer is the 
salesclerk who does a good selling job but 
poor stockwork. She usually thinks that 
her place as a “prima donna’’ will give 
her the right to leave the boring work to 
the others. A buyer, who recognizes 
this shortcoming, will tell this girl, “The 
fact that you are a capable salesgirl does 
not give you the right to leave the ‘dirty 
work’ to the others. You don’t really 
want this situation yourself, because you 
realize that it isn’t fair. You don’t like 
stockwork, but many of the rest of us 
don’t either. Give yourself a push and 
you will see what a fine stockkeeper you 
can be!” 

4, Personal supervision builds morale. 
The salesperson’s deepest desire is to be 
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recognized by his superiors as a human 
being, worthy of respect and attention. 
Here are some ways to build morale: 

a) Using good manners in addressing a 
salesclerk. One buyer always introduces 
a girl by name to customers. She says: 
“Miss Smith will help you!” This adds 
a certain personal touch that both the 
girl and the customer appreciate. This 
technique is much better than calling 
loudly to a clerk to wait on a customer. 
Good manners do not take more time, 
only more thoughtfulness. The clerks 
will feel impertant, and the customer 
will be pleased. 

Good manners are especially impor- 
tant today with so many older sales- 
people being employed. These people 
expect courteous treatment, but they 
sometimes tend to irritate the buyers 
because they tend to be slow in grasping 
store procedure. But it is well worth- 
while to be patient with them, for they 
make earnest, contented salespeople and 
customers like to be served by them— 
especially in the children’s and home- 
furnishings departments. 

b) Reprimanding the faulty salesclerk 
in private. Nothing does more damage 
to a person’s sense of self-respect than to 
be bawled out in front of customers and 
other salespeople. Criticism of indi- 
vidual fault should be made privately 
and only in a constructive spirit. Where 
the buyer feels, however, that needed 
criticism is likely to cause resentment if 
personally given, it is sometimes wise to 
voice the criticism to the entire group, 
without picking out any individual as the 
culprit. 

c) Providing regular salespeople with 
small personal cards. These bear the 
full name of the clerks, the name of the 
store and of department, floor, and tele- 
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MAY I GIVE You 
MY CARD ? 

















HER NAME 1S 
SLAIN SMITH -- 











phone number with extension. They are 
especially important in medium and 
higher priced departments. The cards 
have many uses: 

(1) At the close of a successful sale, 
the salesgirl may hand her card to the 
customer in order to be remembered. 
The customer appreciates this extra 
attention shown to her. Even if she 
throws the card away, she will still have 
a faint idea of the name. 

(2) When the clerk fails to make a sale 
and the customer has shown interest in a 
certain article, the salesgirl will jot its 
number and description on a card and 
hand it to the customer. This enables 
the customer to find both clerk and 
article quickly if she decides later to buy. 

(3) Customers like to recommend good 
salespeople to their friends. However 
they find themselves frequently in the 
position of not being able to do so. “‘I 
don’t know the name, it’s a blonde with 
blue eyes...” or “She has gray hair,” 
or as a last desperate try: ‘‘Ask for the 
girl who sold Mrs. Jones the black sailor” 
is all that they can suggest. If they 
have cards, the whole problem is solved. 
The result is more sales at very small 
expense. 

d) Urging clerks to dress well, and help- 
ing them to get a discount and good buys on 


ready-to-wear. There is no need to elabo- 
rate on the power of good appearance. 
Some apparel buyers codperate with their 
clerks, giving them a first choice the day 
before a sale starts. On the day of the 
sale, the girls are too busy to select for 
themselves. If the buyer fails to arrange 
for shopping by his force, he is likely to 
find them putting goods they want in 
“reserve,” or taking time off to shop 
when they should be selling. Frequently 
“reserved goods” reappear in the after- 
noon, when the sale is almost over, ready 
for a markdown. The loss a buyer may 
incur through such behavior is largely his 
own fault. The salespeople feel entitled 
toa share in the ““‘bargains.”’ As there is 
frequently no discount on sales merchan- 
dise, permission by the buyer to pick 
merchandise for themselves the evening 
before or in the early morning is nothing 
more than a friendly gesture which will 
pay him dividends. 

If a buyer finds that his store has not 
yet arranged for substantial discounts on 
ready-to-wear for; employee use, he 
should urge that such a system be set up 
in the interests of better appearance. 
Discounts on beauty parlor treatments, 
limited to certain days and hours, is also 
good business. 

e) Getting to know the background and 
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personal problems of each salesperson and 
showing interest in each one as a human 
being. Those buyers to whom this ap- 
proach does not come as second nature 
should force themselves to discover at 
firsthand the family connections and 
interests of their subordinates. Make it 
a rule to chat with at least one salesper- 
son a day and to ask questions of a per- 
sonal nature, but in a spirit of human 
interest not one of mere curiosity. Once 
the background of each has been ob- 
tained, a query in regard to a sick 
mother, the weight of a baby, or the 
progress of a relative’s business will en- 
gender more loyalty to the buyer, and 
more hard work than selling supervision 
alone could possibly provide. 

f) Personal supervision provides fashion 
information that will be used. Personal 
supervision of the salesforce involves 
fashion training. A point in regard to 
fashion mentioned to an individual clerk 
in conversation is more likely to be used 
than a similar fact gleaned from a group 
meeting. The direct and personal com- 
munication impresses the clerk more 
than a general announcement. 

Since the buyer does not have time for 
a great deal of this individual instruc- 
tion, he should supplement it by provid- 
ing fashion magazines for his force and 
by frequently referring them to pertinent 
articles and illustrations. Reading of 


fashion magazines provides the sales- 
people with facts, ideas, and selling sen- 
tences; it works for style-consciousness, 
competence, and authority, all in all for 
more efficiency in selling. Fashion maga- 
zines are read like sweaters are made: 
it’s pick-up work. Instead of spending 
portions of 5-to-15-minute department 
meetings listening to fashion details, the 
girls like to take a glance at the latest 
fashion magazines getting the facts 
largely from pictures rather than words. 
Few girls spend the money to get these 
magazines for themselves. It is there- 
fore in the buyer’s own interest to make 
them easily available. One buyer says: 
“T let them read the magazines during 
dull moments because I think they get 
more out of them, than from gossiping.” 
In one millinery department, the clerks 
make their own scrapbook on _ hats. 
They cut the pictures from Women’s 
Wear Daily. The book is usually up to 
date. They refer to it and show it to 
customers. Sometimes, the girls take 
the scrapbook and other fashion maga- 
zines home. If they have been sick or 
have come back from vacations, they 
at least get an idea what was going on in 
fashions while they were absent. 

Some buyers object to having sales- 
people read magazines on the floor in fear 
that customers will be neglected. They 
fail to realize that information presented 
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at meetings alone or admonitions to read 
outside of store hours will not be ade- 
quate to ensure a fashion-wise force. 


HUMAN ATTITUDE 


Modern salesmanship is not built on 
trickery but on service. Today’s suc- 


cessful buyers earnestly endeavor to 
solve their problems in a “human way,” 
with the least amount of friction. Suc- 
cessful buyers are discarding the psy- 
chology of pressure upon salesgirls which 
has caused outbursts of fear, resistence, 
and aggressiveness, doing inestimable 
damage to the cause of good service. As 
one buyer stated it “Ours is a highly hu- 
manized society.”” A buyer has to have 
volume but there is a definite trend for a 
more reasonable attitude toward sales- 
people. The morning bawling-outs are 
antiquated today. There is still need for 
criticism but it must be presented indi- 
vidually in a corrective way and not 
administered before the salespeople and 
customers to hurt and crush. Criticisms 
aimed at the group may be publicly pre- 
sented but any individual correction 
should be done in private. 

The observant buyer soon learns he 
cannot handle all salespeople in the same 
way. Just as a mother learns that each 
of her children presents an individual 
problem, today’s M.B. knows the peculi- 
arities, hopes, and joys of each of his 
salespeople and adjusts his supervision 
to the human being involved. 











The Importance of Merchandise Facts 


KAREN R. GILLESPIE 


LACK OF MERCHANDISE INFORMATION 


The average person, be he manufac- 
turer, buyey, salesperson, or customer, 
understands less than one third of the 
technical phrases used in retail-store 
newspaper advertisements. This is not 
an idle statement. In evening univer- 
sity classes, a survey has been conducted 
to determine how many commonly used 
terms the average person really knows. 
Students, many of whom are employed in 
stores or manufacturing organizations, 
were asked to define words or phrases 
appearing constantly in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. While most of the stu- 
dents thought they had a vague idea of 
the meanings of the terms, they found 
that they were unable to explain the 
exact meanings of the words or tell what 
value or quality the terms represented. 

Out of twenty terms, few of the stu- 
dents were able to explain more than two 
or three. An occasional well-informed 
person could define six or seven of them. 
Such often used phrases as “‘sterling 
silver,” “140 sheeting,” “‘worsted,” ‘‘per- 
fect diamond,” ‘14K filled gold,” ‘‘Good- 
year welt,” “natural black muskrat,” 
“deep buff leather,” ‘‘carded cotton,” 
and “Philippine Mahogany” were used 
in the analysis. All of these terms came 
from actual newspaper advertisements. 

Similarly, a label from a sheet stating 
the kind of cotton used, the count of the 
sheet, type of selvage, weight in ounces, 
breaking strength, amount of sizing, and 
amount of shrinkage was shown to three 
groups of women studying in consumer- 
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defense courses, typical of those that 
have been set up allover the country. A 
few of the women had some knowledge 
about the meaning of one of the terms, 
“count of cloth,” but they were unable 
to say whether a count of 131 represented 
a high, medium, or low count, or a good, 
average, or poor quality. The only term 
used on the label that was intelligible to 
all the women was the statement that the 
sheet would shrink no more than 5 
per cent. 


NEED FOR MERCHANDISE INFORMATION 


Great responsibilities have been im- 
posed on the retailer as a result of the 
Federal Trade Commission rulings, War 
Production Board’s restrictions, Office of 
Price Administration ceilings and stand- 
ards, Wool Labeling Act, and Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Law. These 
rulings demand an understanding and 
knowledge of the technical terms used in 
the construction and finish of the mer- 
chandise. 

Shortages of raw materials, conversion 
of machinery to the war effort, and drain 
of skilled workers for war production 
have reduced the number of commodities 
availableand in many cases have affected 
the quality of the finished article. The 
stress on conservation of present supplies 
of merchandise has made the consumer 
value conscious. Customers are becom- 
ing more and more inquisitive about the 
factors that affect the wearing qualities 
of the merchandise and how to lengthen 
the life of the article by proper care. 
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They are not demanding as much in 
service from the store, but they are de- 
manding more in merchandise facts. 

As a result of this trend in purchasing, 
consumer groups have been requesting 
more labels. Even though retailers have 
complied by labeling some items of mer- 
chandise, the label itself may mean 
little. The customer relies on the sales- 
person to interpret the label, but too 
often the salesperson does not know the 
exact meaning of terms which apply to 
the merchandise he sells. A woman who 
has been in a fabric department as a 
“top-notch” salesperson for at least fif- 
teen years looked blankly at a customer 
the other day who asked for a “2 x 1 
broadcloth” and said, ‘I’m sorry, I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘2 x 1.’”" In 
another department, when a salesperson 
was questioned about the count of a 
sheet, she had to take time out to ask the 
buyer. In a third department, the cus- 
tomer was assured that a certain table 
cloth was a “double damask,” only to 
find later that she had purchased a 
“single damask.” 

That the average person wants to 
know about merchandise facts, and that 
he finds the information useful is indi- 
cated by the constantly increasing per- 
centage of enrollment in courses on tex- 
tiles, nontextiles, color and design, 
fashion, and interior decoration. 


HOW MERCHANDISE INFORMATION HELPS 
THE RETAILER 


Retailers have an important task in 
keeping their employees informed about 


merchandise terms. The more accurate 
the salesperson’s knowledge, the better 
job of selling he can do, and the lower 
will be the percentage of returns to the 
store. The training of these salespeople 
demands time and effort. Too many 
buyers assume that the salespeople know 
all the facts. Many buyers are too busy 
with the clerical duties of their job to 
do a real teaching job. 

From a selfish viewpoint, the re- 
tailer should see that the personnel is 
well trained and thoroughly prepared 
to answer customers’ questions and give 
advice. Knowledge of merchandise facts 
used intelligently can aid the sales- 
person: 

1. To sell more expensive merchandise 
by pointing out its advantages, thus in- 
creasing the average sale 

2. To establish good will and con- 
fidence in himself and the store 

3. To assure the customer’s return to 
the stere for future purchases 

4. To justify price or price differences 
of merchandise 

5. To explain the substitutions neces- 


- sary because of war restrictions and 


shortages 
6. To build prestige for the store by 
giving information to the well-informed 


customer 


Note: The JOURNAL OF RETAILING will 
contain a ‘Merchandise Facts Quiz’’ in 
its next issue. Check your knowledge of 
these terms. 











Merchandise Diversification in 
Unit Stores 


J. MACKLIN RATHMELL 


The increasing shortage of merchandise is forcing many retailers to con- 

sider the desirability of adding new lines in order to maintain volume. 

Here is a report of what small stores are doing and the pros and cons 
of diversification. 


As a result of merchandise shortages 
originating out of our war effort, re- 
tailers who have decided to keep their 
doors open have several alternatives. 
They can hold strictly to their present 
lines; they can emphasize service; they 
can expand into other lines. This 
study is concerned with unit stores that 
have chosen the last named course. 


THE SURVEY 


Interviews during September and early 
October were obtained with eighty-eight 
store owners and managers located in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. The establishments 
contacted included all types of household 
appliance and electrical supply stores, 
jewelers, office supply and equipment 
dealers, sporting-goods stores, luggage 
dealers, auto supply stores, auto parts, 
and others. Some dealers feeling the 
shortage were specifically excluded be- 
cause of the diversification of merchandise 
already well established. These included 
hardware stores and furniture dealers. 
In every case keen interest was shown 
in the subject which resulted in a willing- 
ness to discuss all points frankly and com- 
pletely. In addition, a number of 
interviews were granted by wholesalers, 
distributors, and trade-association of- 
ficials. 
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FINDINGS 


An analysis of findings indicates that 
twenty-seven (31 per cent) of the 88 
dealers have already taken on new lines 
of merchandise while ten (11 per cent) 
are planning on added lines. The re- 
maining fifty-one (58 per cent) dealers, 
at the time of the interview, were plan- 
ning on no additions to their regular 
stock. Among chain stores the trend 
toward diversification is much more 
pronounced than in the case of inde- 
pendents. Of the fourteen chain stores 
twelve (86 per cent) have already added 
new lines, while only fifteen (20 per 
cent) of the seventy-four independents 
have made this move. Auto supply 
stores! have gone strongly for diversifica- 
tion; electrical supply and luggage deal- 
ers, less so. The majority of all other 
groups seem disposed to hold to their 
present lines, at least for the time being. 


OPINIONS AS TO DESIRABILITY 


Interesting though statistics may be, 
the opinions of men behind the counter 


1 Jt is interesting to note that auto supply stores and 
auto parts dealers show contrasting trends. This is prob- 
ably due to the former being chain and the latter inde- 
pendent. It may be due also to the general character of 
the store and the merchandise handled. 
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seem to throw more light on the prob- 
lem of merchandise diversification. Gen- 
erally speaking, printed discussion of the 
subject has tended to encourage diver- 
sification. Trade journals were men- 
tioned repeatedly in this connection.’ 
Reasons given for holding to present 
merchandise are as follows: 


1. Manufacturers are more coéperative with 
dealers who push their lines exclusively. 

2. Diversification during the depression 
proved unsuccessful. 

3. Dealers prefer to specialize on products 
with which they are familiar. 

4. Consumers will buy more readily from 
dealers who are well informed concerning various 
products. 

5. The few lines available for diversification 
are already being sold through a sufficient num- 
ber of outlets. 

6. Suitable new lines are hard to find and 
are likely to become scarcer yet. 


Among dealers who have diversified 
their lines, the almost universal reason 
given was a desire to stay in business. 
More than one indicated that he has 
wanted to diversify anyway and this 
situation had provided the opportunity. 
One pointed out that his resource was 
adding new items. A dealer whose 
merchandise required servicing was quite 
pleased with his new line that involved 
no service work. Table 1 indicates how 
dealers have diversified their lines as a 
result of shortages in their established 
fields. 

A divergent approach is being taken 
by one dealer who is taking advantage 
of the situation to eliminate all unprofit- 
able items. As the supply is exhausted 
he is making no attempt at replacement. 

? Manufacturers, in some instances, also have urged 
dealers to take on their lines in place of regular lines no 
longer obtainable. These included producers of paints, 


hardware, flags, and greeting cards. However, this is not 
true of the majority of manufacturers. 


SUMMARY OF OPINIONS 


The interviews also brought out a 
number of points related to the over-all 
picture of diversification which should be 
of interest to marketing people. 


1. A sizeable group of dealers are bitterly 
opposed to the idea of getting into another 
dealer’s line. One even believed “there should 
be a law against it.” 

2. Each dealer who had added lines was 
asked whether he would keep them after the 
emergency was over. Without exception, the 
answer was in the affirmative—provided the 
product proved profitable. Assuming wide- 
spread diversification and, further, assuming 
it profitable, this condition has possibilities of 
far-reaching effects after the war. 

3. Considerable attention has been given to 
the fortunate dealer who has a service depart- 
ment. ~Actually he is not so fortunate. While 
it is true that the demand for service has in- 
creased tremendously, the loss of experienced 
men plus the inability to obtain needed parts 
has had a restraining effect. 

4. With the advent of shortages, old dealers 
with a good credit history and those who have 
been courteous to salesmen appear to be re- 
ceiving preferential treatment from their re- 
sources. 

5. Shortages, as they appear in stores carry- 
ing differing types of merchandise, do not pre- 
sent equally serious problems. For example, 
the office furniture dealer has changed from 
steel to wood; the high-grade rug dealer has 
taken on lower priced lines. These conditions 
are much more favorable than the situation of 
the household appliance dealer. 


For the most part, dealers with satis- 
factory inventories have given little con- 
sideration to the problem of shortages. 
Once a shortage occurs, they prefer to 
watch the experience of a competitor 
who has taken on a new line. If they 
diversify at all, the chances are good that 
they will add the same line as that of the 
competitor. 

The large independent unit store 
seems to be in the most difficult position 
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TABLE 1 
DIVERSIFICATION ATTEMPTED IN 27 STORES 


Stores 
. Auto supply 
. Auto supply 
. Auto supply 
. Auto supply 
. Auto supply 
. Auto supply 
. Camera shop 


Nn km Ww hme 


sa 


8. Electrical fixtures Gift items 

9. Hosiery Gloves, handbags 
10. Household appliances 

11. Household appliances 


12. Household appliances 
13. Household appliances 
14. Household appliances 
15. Jewelry store 

16. Lighting fixtures 

17. Luggage 

18. Office supplies 

19. Paint and wallpaper 
20. Paint and wallpaper 
21. Radio store 


Pictures, mirrors 
Leather novelties 


Playing cards, games 

Complete line of gift items 

House furnishings 

Gone largely wholesale; selling industrials under priority; expanded 


New Lines Added 


Sporting goods, work clothes 

Kitchenware, sewing materials 

Toys, work clothes 

Work clothes, household appliances, sporting goods 

Work and sport clothing, wooden houseware (stools, ladders, etc.) 
Work clothes and “everything we can get our hands on” 

Adult games, leather picture frames 


Fountain pens, phonograph records, lamp shades 
Complete furniture and glassware line 

Paint, brushes, soldiers’ gift boxes 

Electrical appliances not carried before (sun lamps, etc.) 
Kitchen furniture, glassware, china 

Glassware, luggage, perfume 


into electrical industrial items 


22. Radio store 

23. Retail lumber store 
24. Sewing machines 
25. Sporting goods 

26. Sporting goods 


27. Tire store Sporting goods 


with respect to diversification at the 
present time. The chain has a greater 
inventory of customary lines, and with 
better market contacts can include added 
lines more easily. On the other hand, 
the small independent dealer is more 
flexible. The ‘family’ enterprise does 
not have the labor supply problem of the 
larger store and the change over to new 
lines presents fewer problems.’ 

There are different degrees of speciali- 
zation among unit stores. For example, 
the auto supply store carries a greater 


? Certain small appliance dealers are reconsidering the 
merchandise with which they entered business and which 


was dropped a number of years ago for the more profitable 
electrical appliances. 
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Furniture, glassware, linoleum 

Garden furniture, unfinished furniture 
Thread, ribbon, sewing kits, pressing cloth 
Secondhand sporting goods 

Winter work clothes 


variety of goods than the rug store. 
The former has a greater chance for suc- 
cess with new lines because the public has 
already become accustomed to buying a 
wide selection of articles from its shelves. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that 
there is a greater proportion of highly 
specialized stores in larger communities. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


Generally, a dealer wishing to diversify 
his line should seek out, if possible, 
items that have a joint demand with his 
regular line. For example, reference is 
made to the hosiery shop that has added 
gloves and handbags, and the camera 
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shop that has added leather portrait 
frames. 

All marketing people know that the 
production of consumer goods is growing 
smaller. It has stopped entirely in many 
lines and is slowing up in others. In 
spite of a lag due to substantial in- 
ventories, sales at retail are slowing up. 
Serious though this is, the retailing 
picture is further complicated by the fact 
that this drying-up process is not uni- 
form. Thus soft goods, china, paint, 
wallpaper, and some other articles are 
still fairly abundant. As a result, those 
dealers who are diversifying are seeking 
to take on these available lines.‘ In 
doing so they will come face to face with 
several serious problems: 

In the first place, there is the matter of 
inexperience. They are unfamiliar with 
resources. Terms vary. The problem 
of buying soundly must be faced. The 
selling points of the new article must be 
acquired. Storage, equipment, and ex- 
perienced help must be considered. 
Next, the retailer may have difficulty 
acquiring a stock. At the present time 
most producers are distributing their 
total output through established outlets. 
They are not anxious to develop new 
customers. They are even less desirous 


4On the other hand, some dealers have added lines in 
which shortages already exist knowing that replacements 
are unlikely. 


of running the risk of ill will from old 
accounts. The dealer taking on a new 
line must also consider the experienced 
competition he will face—experienced in 
every category of merchandising. 

Finally, the most important factor 
that he must consider is consumer de- 
mand. People with more money to 
spend will buy more clothing. But there 
is a limit. In the same way it must be 
questioned whether increased purchasing 
power will support a larger number of 
outlets for glassware, or wallpaper, or 
greeting cards in a given community. 
Furthermore, the dealer must take into 
consideration the fact that the consumer 
is in the habit of going to certain stores 
for certain articles. He must break that 
habit. © 

Always, the dealer must bear in mind 
the postwar period. Inventories, price 
fluctuation, consumer demand, and the 
return to the market of now unavailable 
merchandise will present problems to be 
solved. 

In spite of these obstructions, there is 
the positive side. It is quite possible 
for the radio dealer to merchandise 
women’s clothing successfully. The char- 
acter of the individual is important. The 
aggressive, resourceful, hard-working re- 
tailer can apply sound merchandising 
principles to one product as well as to 
another. Given good native ability, 
success and survival can be achieved. 




















Births and Deaths in Retailing 


It has been commonly supposed that 
during periods of war stringency there 
is a marked increase in the mortality of 
retailers. But recent studies by Dun 
and Bradstreet indicate that the rate of 
mortality in 1942 has not increased over 
1941. While there has been a marked 
decline in the number of retailers, this 
is caused by a decrease in the number 
entering business, not by an increase in 
the number withdrawing. Dun and 
Bradstreet maintains credit reference 
books listing over two million business 
concerns, of whom the majority are re- 
tailers. As new stores are opened or old 
ones reorganized, their names are added 
to the Dun and Bradstreet lists. Like- 
wise, as listed concerns discontinue busi- 
ness—through voluntary withdrawal, fail- 
ure, or reorganization—their names are 
removed from the list. 

The table below shows the changes 
from the September 1941 to the 1942 issue 
of the reference books. The dates repre- 


sent information gleaned by reporters 
during the preceding summers. 

There were actually fewer names re- 
moved from the list in 1942 than in 1941. 
Only in four fields was there an increase 
in deaths: radio and appliance dealers, 
motor-vehicle dealers, restaurants, and 
miscellaneous. Apparel and general mer- 
chandise stores showed a marked lessen- 
ing in mortality. 

On the other side of the picture, only 
61 per cent as many new retailers ap- 
peared in 1942 as in 1941, and in every 
type of store, except one, the decline was 
more than 30 per cent. 

Thus, it would appear that established 
retailers are weathering the early stages 
of the war but that relatively few are 
venturing to open new stores. If the 
last war is any criterion, the indications 
are that as the war progresses business 
failures will decrease rather than in- 
crease. But there will be fewer stores 
because fewer new ones are opened. 


TREND OF BusINESS BIRTHS AND DEATHS SEPTEMBER 1941-SEPTEMBER 1942 
(As indicated by number of names added to and obliterated from Dun and Bradstreet Reference Books) 


Septensber 
1941 
Retailers 
Pn cee tee As Tr 10,706 
Farm supplies and general stores 1,852 
General merchandise... 883 
Apparel eee : 1,808 
Furniture and household furnishings 755 
Radio, electric, and gas appliances 647 
Motor-vehicle dealers 1,090 
Auto accessories 488 
Filling stations 6,569 
Lumber, building material, hardware 772 
Coal and other fuel 437 
Garages 918 
Restaurants 6,564 
All other retailers 2,825 
Total retailers 36,314 


December 1942 


Names Added Names Obliterated 
September Per Cent September September Per Cent 
1942 Change 1941 1942 Change 
7 , 389 —31 10,576 10,020 —5 
1,424 —23 2,268 2,119 —7 
554 —37 882 875 —1 
1,223 — 32 1,928 1,767 —§ 
415 —45 642 640 0 
149 —77 580 828 +43 
266 —76 873 1,408 +61 
151 —69 442 426 —4 
2,850 —57 6,366 5,961 —6 
532 —31 941 933 —1 
245 —+H 411 386 —6 
577 — 37 1,454 1,435 —'1 
4,542 —31 4.667 4,894 +5 
1,821 — 36 2,535 2,711 +7 
22 , 138 — 39 34,565 34,403 —1 
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A Fall Opening Plan for Dresses 


An Example of Planning a Stock Assortment 


B. FRANKLIN MILLER 


This detailed example is presented in the belief that it will provide a pat- 
tern that any buyer can adapt to his merchandise requirements. 


The most serious shortcoming of many 
people who go into retailing is failure to 
plan their operations ahead. There is 
neither a careful setting up of an advance 
profit and loss statement, detailing sales, 
markup, and expense probabilities, nor 
is there a schedule for a model stock, 
balanced to anticipated customer de- 
mand. 

There is presented below an example 
of this second problem of stock planning. 
It has been worked out with the aid of a 
number of experienced merchandisers of 
ready-to-wear. 


CONSIDERATIONS UNDERLYING THE 
PLAN 


Capital. As a basis for this example, 
it is assumed that a young woman with a 
capital of $5,000 decides to go into the 
retail dress business, opening her store 
early in the fall. Leasehold improve- 
ments, furnishings, and initial expenses 
are estimated at $1,500, $2,500 is to be 
invested in the opening stock, and $1,000 
held as a reserve for contingencies. The 
operator feels it is wise to buy the open- 
ing stock outright but hopes to depend 
upon credit to expand the stock seasonally 
and as she becomes conversant with the 
demands of her clientele. 

Price-lines. The best market to appeal 
to seems to be the middle class one. The 
operator wishes to avoid the keen com- 
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petition of the chain specialty shops sel- 
ling up to about $12.95 retail and also 
that of the exclusive shops _ sel- 
ling from $20 up, with their exacting and 
“‘faddish” clientele. Within this range, 
three price-lines would seem desirable 
in order to allow for the fact that a single 
customer buys within a range of prices 
rather than at a single predetermined 
price; and even within the relatively 
narrow range of $13 to $20, some custo- 
mers habitually spend more than others. 

In view of market offerings, the 
strongest assortment within this range 
costs $10.75 wholesale and is normally 
sold at $16.95. There is need for one 
price above and one below. Normally, 
the difference between the middle, best 
selling price and the lower price should 
be less than the difference between the 
middle price and the higher price—for 
such planning makes the price differences 
more nearly equal psychologically. Thus 
three prices are decided upon: $14.95, 
$16.95, and $19.95. With an average 
cost of about $10, the $2,500 available 
for stock will buy about 250 dresses, an 
ample number if properly concentrated 
at the points of greatest demand. 

Size ranges. The next question is 
whether to carry a number of size ranges, 
such as misses sizes, junior sizes, women’s 
sizes, and half sizes. Since the capital 
is small, general experience indicates that 
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it is better to carry “deep” stock in a 
narrow line than a “shallow” stock scat- 
tered over many lines. Misses dresses 
are the volume sellers and the personality 
of the operator herself makes her believe 
that she could attract younger women 
more readily than those with more 
mature figures. Once she has made a 
reputation for her assortments in misses 
sizes, other size ranges may be added if 
customers evidence a demand and if she 
has enough capital to introduce an ample 
line. 

Classification. A similar problem is 
whether to carry daytime dresses only, 
or both daytime and evening dresses. 
In spite of the general rule to concentrate, 
many women when shopping for a day- 
time dress will try on evening dresses too. 
And they are also likely to go to the 
store that has sold them a becoming 
daytime dress when in search of an 
evening one. So, it would seem wise to 
have some evening dresses from the start 
but to make no attempt to carry assort- 
ments at different price-lines and in 
predetermined colors. The main con- 
sideration would be to have a few to 
show in each size, particularly the smaller 
ones where the demand is usually the 
greatest. 

Colors. In planning the assortment of 
misses dresses by color, a distinction is 
made between black, basic colors, and 
high shades (seasonal colors). Except 
in the South, black nearly always ac- 
counts for well over half the fall sales 
and, accordingly, nearly half the stock 
should be black. The stock proportion 
should be somewhat smaller than the 
sales proportion because a relatively large 
stock is needed in minor colors to provide 
an adequate assortment of sizes and 
styles in them. 

Basic colors in the fall are in most 
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localities brown, blue, and green although 
the best shades of these may vary some- 
what. High shades vary not only from 
season to season but frequently from 
month to month. They have great at- 
traction and news value but should seldom 
exceed one fifth of the stock for they are 
short-lived and most customers are con- 
servative, preferring either black or one 
of the basic colors. 

Sizes. The proportions in which sizes 
are to be carried vary somewhat with 
the community. In general, in the mis- 
ses range, 16 is the best size with 14 and 
18 next and about equal. But some 
stores sell a larger proportion of small 
sizes, deliberately creating a reputation 
for “‘chickie’’ dresses. 

Materials. In the plan below, no 
attention has been given to segregating 
woolens from rayons. Some feel that 
within each price range of street dresses, 
wools should be planned separately from 
rayon. Ina larger operation, such detail 
is probably desirable; but with a total 
stock of about 250 dresses, the present 
plan is probably adequate. However, as 
the buyer makes her selections to fit into 
plan, she should select a considerable 
number of styles in wool. But more 
important than maintaining a balance 
between rayon and wool is to reorder 
those styles—regardless of material— 
that are selling well. 

With this explanation, we are ready 
for the plan itself. 


FALL OPENING PLAN 250 DRESSES— 
MISSES SIZES ONLY 
A. Type Breakdown 
75 at $14.95 
Street dresses 220 95 at $16.95 
50 at $19.95 
Evening dresses 30 mostly $16.95 
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B. Color Breakdown of Street Dresses—All Prices 
Black 103 


Basic fall 77 Best basic color 37 
colors Second best basic color 24 
Third best basic color 16 
High 40 Best high shade 20 
shades Second best high shade 12 
___ Third best high shade 8 
220 
C. Size Breakdown of Street Dresses 
10 15 
12 29 
14 43 
16 56 
18 43 
20 34 
220 
D. Breakdown of $14.95 Retail Price (Cost $8.75) 
Sizes 
Total Colors 10 12) 14 16 18 20 
SOU ccecceses RT 4 FT CUS 
13 Best basiccolor.. 1 2 3 3 2 2 
9 Second best basic 
i ia 45 bye i ae Oe ae ee | 
8 Third best basic 
eee oc 4S Ym Ss ee 


6Besthighshade.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 Second best high 


| ae 1 2 2 
Ja SUMS eceeacce Oe. 1D BO 45. 10 
E. Breakdown of $16.95 Retail (Cost $10.75) 
Sizes 
Total Colors 10 612) «14 «16 18 20 
O53 Diack. ..55.... a eS Ore: 9. 8 
16 Best basic color 
Tes ene io Se ae 
10 Second best basic 
color blue. . . . oe a = 
8 Third best basic 
color green... . a kee See ee 
8 Best high shade 
Metisse oo oe ee 
4 Second best high 
shade beige. . . i ee Coe 
4 Third best high 
shade purple... 1 1t 1 1 
95 Total.......... 6 12 20 24 18 15 


F. Breakdown of $19.95 Retail Price (Cost $12.75) 


Sizes 


T otal Colors 10 612) =«Oo4 146 618 ~=620 
Bee 8 tS see Be. d...8:. 74 
8 First basic color. a a a 








Total Colors wm i HB Hw FR FF 
5 Second basic color* 1 1 1 1 1 
— Third basic color 


6 First high shade. . 1 a a oe 
4 Second high shade 1 1 1 1 
4 Third high shade i. 3 ay 4g 
50 Total...... nae 1,3 2c we YS 


* Note that the second basic color was chosen in 
size 10 instead of the probable best selling first basic 
color. The reason for this, and it is true of the high 
shades too, is to have at least one of the second basic 
color in stock in size 10. It is easier to switch prices 
than to switch a customer to another color. 


G. Evening Dresses 
10 122 4 16 18 20 


UG i re A799 &$ 3 8 

* Probably the majority should be purchased at 
$16.95, the best selling price-line. However, here, the 
dress is more of a controlling factor than the price. 


Summary. In making each of the 
three price-line breakdowns, adjustments 
will have to be made to assure that the 
total distribution by colors and by sizes 
checks with the master plan for these 
characteristics, given in B and C above. 
To do this, a summary may be drawn up, 
as shown below. 

Such a summary also allows ad- 
justments to assure that the customer 
who does not insist upon a single price 
will find an excellent assortment of colors 
in her size. 


Summary of Total by Color and Size 
10 12 14 16 18 20 Total 


Black 
Siioo........ 2 £78 7 S 
Se 3.6910 9 8 
OPO o.i5<i.. 2.38 8 55 2168 
First basic color 
Mao. ..:.... 24 3 2-2 
16195. .... i272 3°s 32 
19.95. iwi 22-2 
Second basic color 
$14.95. .....:. i 32 ot 6 2% 
16.95..... i 3 23.2.4 
wee..s..... 2. ke 2 4 24 
Third basic color 
3) et ey ae a 
a l 28:2 
19:95 ....<<.- 16 
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Summary of Total by Color and Size 
10 12 14 16 18 20 Total 
First high shade 


a is Sos gain der ke Akh A 
a he Se a 
re aa. e Fee 
Second high shade 
| Bo Tok 
SOB ss ces Bye 46 
a i ee | 1 : ae 
Third high shade 
Sa 
Meee. es 20'S 
so a ee 22 Se 
Total 
black bs akan 0 eee ae 
basic shades... 4 10 15 19 16 11 
high shades.... 4 6 810 6 6 220 
Total 
5) Uh 5 10 15 20 15 10 
16.95........ 612 20 24 18 15 
19.95........ @4 7 8923 92D 
Grand total...... . 15 29 43 56 43 34 220 


FOLLOWING THE PLAN 


A plan is of no value unless it acts as a 
guide to the actual buying. A good way 
to assure this is to draw up a work sheet 
for each price-line, similar to the stock 
plan. Dots may be inserted, one to rep- 
resent each dress. As orders are placed, 
each style should be checked off in the 
appropriate square by extending dots into 
dashes. Thus, at all times during a buy- 
ing period or trip, the buyer can see just 
what he still needs to order to round out 
his stock. 


Part of Work Sheet for $8.75 Cost, $14.95 Retail 
Street Dresses 


Sizes 
Colors 10 12 14 16 18 


OS SCO CHO GCHOS SOO 
Black { O06 ©6808 600 


cs] ee 
First 
basic 
color... @ eesee e008 Se 
Second 
basic 
color etc. 
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THE STOCK PLAN VS. THE BUYING PLAN 


While the above plan has been made 
for an opening stock, where the entire 
requirements are to be ordered at one 
time, it can be readily adapted to a going 
concern. Here the initial plan should 
be a stock plan rather than a buying 
plan, detailing the stock assortment that 
should be on hand after the currently 
ordered goods arrive. The buying plan 
should be the sum of the figures in this 
plan plus the expected sales minus the 
current actual stock. Thus, if 95 street 
dresses at $16.95 are needed on October 1 , 
70 are in stock on September 15, and it 
is expected to sell 40 in the interval, an 
order should be placed for 65. These 
should be distributed to colors and sizes 
in view of two factors: the stock dis- 
tribution planned for October 1 and the 
stock actually on hand on September 15. 
The sum of the present stock plus that 
to be ordered should be in rough propor- 
tion to the stock distribution desired at 
the end of the period. 


Thus: Stock on hand. hei 70 
Stock to order PAs 65 
WOM cud > Ee a 135 
Stock plan in Black 18*..... 9 
Total stock plan....... 95 
Per cent size 18 Black. . 10 per cent 
10 per cent of 135 = .... 13 


the total Black 18°. 
Stock on hand in Black 18" 


7 
ROMO us oun 3 6 
CONCLUSIONS 


Such planning is only a guide. As 
such it should be subject to change by 
the buyer as he purchases merchandise. 
For example, if he sees a style that looks 
especially good in purple in sizes 10 and 12 
and his plan does not allow for or has been 
filled up in those sizes and in that color, 
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his plan should be flexible enough to 
allow the purchase of that particular 
style. When a plan is used inflexibly it 
defeats its purpose of being a “guide” 
to buying. 

Some buyers tend to keep their plan in 
their heads. They really plan and fol- 
low through even though they may not 
realize that they buy to such a plan. 
Others, and this is the great majority, find 
that they cannot do this. There is the 
famous midwest small hardware mer- 
chant of the early twentieth century who 
used to look through a complete line 
without taking a note of style number, 
price, or item. After looking through 
the drummer’s line, he would rattle off 


the style number, item, and price of any 
number desired without referring to a 
single note. To the modern merchant 
such stunts are a waste of brainpower. 
Such a memory can be used to better 
advantage than showing off in this man- 
ner. Good buyers today use copious 
notes and detailed plans to prevent an 
overpurchase of an end size or of a high 
fashion promotional color in place of a 
fast-selling size or a staple color, such as 
black, that is needed in quantity. 

This plan can be applied to nearly any 
line of merchandise. It is detailed here 
with reference to a fast-selling fashion 
item to show that, even in items getting 
a fast turnover, it is wholly practical. 


How Much Do You Know About Clothes Made 


According to Government Wartime Regulations: 


> 


BERNICE G. CHAMBERS 


(After taking this quiz turn to page 128 for answers) 


Check yes or no. 
Yes No 





ne whe 


70 inches? 


| 
| 
i. 


. May a woman purchase as a unit the three-piece suit with matching topcoat? 
. Has the Government imposed restrictions on the use of fur? 
. Are dressmakers exempt from the fabric-saving regulations included in Ruling L-85? 


. Are wool dresses made with full-pleated skirts? 
. May the sweep, that is the width at the bottom, of a fitted street coat be more than 


. Are suit jackets made in any desired length? 


—— — 7. Can the popular dirndl dress be manufactured in accordance with Ruling L-85? 


—— 8. Will one be permitted to buy a new full-length wool evening coat to wear in cooler 
theaters this winter? 

- —— 9. Can brown and white leather sport pumps still be manufactured? 

— —— 10. Can you purchase a new wool dress with matching wool jacket? 

—— 11. Are the sheer fabrics made for evening dresses being used for powder bags? 

— —— 12. Is the civilian violating Government regulations if he requires his tailor to put cuffs 

on the trousers of his new suit? 

— —— 13. Are bridal dresses simplified to provide greater yardage of fabric for war work? 

—- —— 14. Are American women discarding foundation garments because of lack of rubber in 
the corset industry? 

—— 15. Have shoe styles and colors been limited? 
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The Salesmanship Class Puts on a 
Fashion Show 


A. SIDNEY GALPER 


The Commercial Department wishes to present an unexpected and inter- 
esting event.... 


A fashion show can readily evolve from 
the normal classroom activity of a class. 
It can easily grow out of the class dis- 
cussions of personality factors involved 
in salesmanship and store work, the im- 
portance of clothes in business, color 
and color harmony in business and social 
life, study of textiles, and many other 
similar common topics which are taken 
up in our daily classwork. 

Our fashion show came as the result of 
class discussion and study of the factors 
mentioned above. Over three weeks had 
been spent on these topics and we looked 
about for some way of impressing the 
various points upon our minds. Sug- 
gestions for making color charts, charts 
on posture, and other similar devices were 
taken up in class. A short time before 
the study of these various personality and 
clothing problems had been taken up, a 
local store had presented a fashion show, 
and a member of the class who had at- 
tended it mentioned the possibility of our 
putting on a fashion show. That set off 
the fireworks. All the teacher had to do 
was to keep hold of the reins and guide 
the procession. 

At first the plans were to present a 
fashion show just for the salesmanship 
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pupils; a miniature show. Later, the 
enthusiasm and interest caused this to 
be changed into a show to be presented 
for the girls in the school. 

Two girls were appointed as co-chair- 
women. Their job was to get the mem- 
bers of the class interested in partici- 
pating, getting the costumes together, 
writing up descriptions, leading in prac- 
tice sessions, helping members in self-criti- 
cism, and assuming the burden of the 
many small details that arise with any 
production of this kind. 

Like a snowball the project grew and 
grew. The clothing teacher was pres- 
sed into service for suggestions. She 
suggested the order of the modeling pre- 
sentation: 


Sport clothes 
Afternoon wear 
Coats 

Evening wear 


She was consulted constantly about 
the garments, their construction, talking 
points, material clothes were made of, 
and descriptive terms. The clothes to be 
shown were to be the pupils’ own clothes 
—no new clothes were to be presented. 
The big problem was, of course, to find 
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out what the members of the class had 
that could be shown. 

A lesson in posture and walking came 
next. Theclass members walked around 
the room balancing books on their heads. 

Music was needed to help in walking 
and as a background for the show. 
A member of the class provided the piano 
accompaniment. And so around and 
around the group walked, until finally— 
slowly, gracefully, with poise and ease. 
They practised turning and posing, walk- 
ing up and down several stairs leading to 
the low stage—doing this evenly and 
unhurriedly. All of these were invaluable 
lessons they will never forget. 

A carpet was borrowed to place down 
the center aisle and across the stage. 
Screens were placed on both sides of the 
stage to shield the models as they left. 
An archway was used at the head of the 
carpet through which the models made 
theirentrance. Arostrum was borrowed 
upon which the mistress of ceremonies 
and the style narrator could leave their 
papers and from which they could speak. 
This was placed just before, and to the 
left of the stage. 

Rehearsals covered the following points: 


Posture and correct carriage 

Taking short and proper steps 
Turning and posing 

Keeping head up 

Timing of reading and walking 
Reading with music accompaniment 
Making an entrance 


Now we are ready for the presenta- 
tion of the fashion show. Let us get a 
picture of the stage: 


It is a small low one, rising about 20 inches 
from the floor. One step is in front of the stage 


and there is a step on both sides. A carpet 
leads from the back of the hall to the stage and 
across it. At the end of the carpet at the rear 
of the hall is the archway mentioned previously. 
At both sides of the stage is a screen to shield 
the models as they leave. A rostrum stands 
near the left front corner. 


Welcome by the mistress of cere- 
monies: 


The commercial department wishes to present 
An unexpected and interesting event. 

A fashion show of clothes we should wear. 
Some, to help us get that business air. 

We’ve heard so much about dress and such 

Of which our teachers talk so much, 

That we felt it was time to make it clear 

That we too know the value dear, 

Of proper dress, style, and cut, 

To get us into that business rut. 

So sit. well back in your easy chair 

And watch this—our first dressed-up affair. 


The style narrator reads the description 
of the garment being modeled as the 
model walks slowly from the rear of the 
hall down the center aisle onto the stage, 
where she stops and poses and then 
leaves. Accompanying this is very soft 
music which serves as a background for 
the walking and talking. The models 
walk slowly, gracefully, turn slowly, 
wait, and then depart with the same un- 
hurried step. 

A few of the costumes as described by 
the narrator will be given below: 


Miss Solovicos wears a sweater which she 
made herself. It is of the ever popular angora. 
It is a lovely shade of pink and may be worn 
with a plain skirt for school and office wear or 
with a black velvet skirt for afternoon and 
street wear. The skirt is a light blue and is 
gored all the way around to give fullness and 
grace. The belt is one of the new ribbon belts. 
It is of pink and blue ribbon with black edge to 
set it off. 
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Miss Lee wears a smart suit. The skirt is a 
navy blue serge, and has eighteen pleats which 
give softness and make it roomy for school 
wear. The shirtmaker blouse is white and can 
be easily laundered. The jacket lends a touch 
of color. It is a red, white, and blue plaid, 
with a Peter Pan collar to add youthfulness. 
The sleeves are tucked at the top for fullness 
and become fitted. These colors are service- 
able and good for school wear. 


The music which accompanies these de- 
scriptions and the presentation of the 
models is very soft. The accompanist 
changes from one tune to another for 
each model—this is done so softly that 
the audience is not really aware of the 
music and the changes, and the effect 
upon the whole affair is created very 
skillfully. The music which was used is 
presented below: 


Music 
Vesper Bells, by Kenneth S. Clark 
Memories, by Kahn and Alstyne 
Rustic Dance, by C. R. Howell 
18th Century Drawing Room, by Raymond 
Scott 


And now we near the close of the 
fashion show. The last model has left 
the stage and once more the mistress of 
ceremonies is heard: 


Thank you all for your kind attention. 

We hope that you to your friends will mention 

That the commercial department is alive and 
aware 

Of color, style, cut, and flair, 

Of all that is essential for one’s success, 

Where competition demands that we look our 
best. 

We hope that you’ve learned a lot; 

We have given all we’ve got. 

And so we close this fashion display; 

Please take its many helpful lessons away. 


Rating Sheet for Teaching Ability 


ISABEL B. WINGATE 


The following rating sheet has been 
used successfully in the course, Methods 
of Teaching Merchandising and Sales- 
manship, at the School of Retailing. 

Only six factors are rated but the sub- 
factors given are considered in coming to 
a judgment. For example, a_ single 
score is given for attitude, but poise, 
enthusiasm, adaptability, and codpera- 
tion are all considered in deciding upon 
the correct score. 
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Each member of the class rates each 
student-instructor, and each instructor 
is given his ratings and combines them 
into a collective rating. Student raters 
do not sign their names. 

The class instructor goes over the com- 
bined ratings with each  student-in- 
structor to help decide which criticisms 
are valid and to suggest to the student 
how to overcome his weaknesses. 
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RATING SHEET FOR PRACTICE TEACHING 


Name of instructor 
Subject 
Class pe Ae : Toes 

Final rating _ My aS end 

The instructor is to be rated on each of the factors listed on the form below. 
Use the following key: 














5. Excellent (Perfect score = 30) 
. Above average (Score = 24) 
. Average (Score = 18) 
. Below average (Score = 12) 
Poor (Score 6) 


mM & be 





| Scoring 
Factors - = ‘ ee 


wn 
oe 
| & 
Nm 
~ 


Appearance 








Poise 

Enthusiasm 
Attitude ¢ al 
_— | Adaptability | 

\ Codperation 








(Voice 
Delivery { Pronunciation 
\ Enunciation 








Subject Matter 

a) Definite aim 
b) Organization 
| c) Points clinched 


Content ) 





{ Motivation 


Presentation \ Leading of discussion 
| Visual aids 





( Interest 


: | Student’s additude 
Class Atmosphere Discipline 


| Physical conditions 





Total score _ 


Suggestions forthe instructor: oe ere ae ereieeetom 




















Book Reviews 


Small Retailers Face the War, Senate Com- 
mittee Print No. 13. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
September 1942. 


Small retailers, realizing the problems brought 
about by declining sales volume, will be inter- 
ested in this study. When it is realized that 
over half of the 1,647,000 independent retail 
stores in 1939 had annual sales per store of less 
than $10,000, and almost 80 per cent of all 
independent stores had sales of less than $20,000, 
the extent of small-scale retailing becomes ap- 
parent. Furthermore, when in normal years a 
fourth of all retail stores close their doors in the 
first year of life, what is to be expected in 1943: 

This investigation shows the outlook for small 
retailers in the war period; and possible impact 
of alternative Government policies on the prob- 
lems of retailing. By frequent comparisons 
with the present situation in Great Britain, 
some idea of the future prospects is gained. 
The findings in the monograph are well 
illustrated by a series of charts, tables, and 
statistical materials, much of which is presented 
by the Department of Commerce for the first 
time. Retailers concerned with present and 
future problems of retailing in a war economy 
will find in this booklet a wealth of information. 

HA 


Record Keeping for Small Stores, Senate 
Committee Print No. 11. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, August 1942. 


This manual provides a practical approach, 
with information of definite aid to the small 
retailer. Small stores, from the standpoint of 
expense, are faced with the necessity of keeping 
records down toa bare minimum. Yet increas- 
ing demands for detailed information by various 
Government agencies intensify the need for 
adequate records of operation. This booklet 
describes the records needed for successful opera- 
tion by the small businessman and shows how 
these records may be kept with a minimum of 
time and effort. A ‘‘one-book” accounting sys- 
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tem is described and clearly illustrated that may 


be the answer for many small store retailers. 
H. K. 


Merchandising Techniques, by E. B. 
Hogadone and D. K. Beckley. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1942, 263 pages. 


For those who are unable to study the more 
comprehensive treatments on the subjects of 
buying and merchandising, this condensation of 
the essentials will be found both useful and 
accurate. 

The book covers buying methods under the 
headings: what, when, how much, where, and how 
to buy. Next it takes up the mathematical 
phases of merchandising: pricing, merchandise 
planning, and analysis of operations. 

J. W. W. 


The Mode in Costume, by R. Turner 
Wilcox. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1942, 395 pages. 


This complete authentic and comprehensive 
history of costume is illustrated with over a 
thousand sketches by the author. Mrs. Wilcox, 
a former editor of Women’s Wear Daily, spent 
many years doing research with documents, 
early paintings, medals, and textile collections. 
Although the volume is large, the writing is 
clear and easily understood and portrays the 
author’s insight into the lives of the men and 
women whose clothes she describes. The illus- 
trations have all the charm of drawings from 
the rare costume histories and are complete and 
exact with detail of accessories and fabric 


motifs. 
B. G. C. 


Advertising Programs for Products with 
Selected Distributors, by J. D. Scott. 
Boston: Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research, 1942, 112 pages. 

Basing his conclusions on a study of the ad- 


vertising programs of 98 different manufacturers 
marketing consumer goods through selected re- 
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tail distributors, Professor James D. Scott, 
formerly research assistant at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
and now professor at Johns Hopkins University, 
states that whenever a company’s advertising 
appropriation falls below a certain amount the 
use of general advertising over the manu- 
facturer’s own signature is relatively ineffective, 
and that his expenditures in such instances 
should be directed mostly in dealer coéperative 
advertising or point-of-purchase helps. This 
conclusion and other findings are contained in a 
bulletin just published by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research. The aim of the study 
is to help determine in any program the most 
effective division of expenditures among the 


Continued from page 101 





City Location 





Detroit Officer Proc. Dist. 
1300 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Milwaukee Officer Proc. Dist. 
110 E. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Omaha Officer Proc. Dist. 
710 Omaha Loan Building 
15th and Dodge Streets 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Minneapolis Officer Proc. Dist. 
375 New Post Office Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Denver Officer Proc. Dist. 
Room 708 

Railway Exchange Building 
909—17th Street 

Denver, Colorado 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


Denver 


Kansas City Officer Proc. Dist. 

Room 223, Porter Bldg. 

404 West 34th Street 

Kansas City, Kansas 

St. Louis Officer Proc. Dist. 

U. S. Court House & Customs 
House 

Room 649 

St. Louis, Missouri 


San Antonio Officer Proc. Dist. 
1005 Smith Young Tower 
San Antonio, Texas 


Kansas City 


St. Louis 


San Antonio 


various forms of advertising; namely, general 
advertising over the manufacturer’s signa- 


ture, advertising directed at the trade, codp- 
erative advertising with selected dealers, and 


point-of-purchase advertising helps. 


Answers to How Much Do You Know About 
Clothes? on page 122 


. No 
. No 
3. No 
. No 
. No 
. No 
. Yes 


8. No 
9. No 
10. No 
11. No 
12. Yes 
13. No 
14. No 
15. Yes 





City 


Location 





New Orleans 


Dallas 


Houston 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


Salt Lake City 


Portland 


New Orleans Officer Proc. Dist. 
1102 Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dallas Officer Proc. Dist. 
401 Dallas Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Houston Officer Proc. Dist. 

710 Commerce Building 

Houston, Texas 

San Francisco Officer Proc. 
Dist. 

278 Flood Building 


San Francisco, California 


Los Angeles Officer Proc. Dist. 
1418 Post Office Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Seattle Officer Proc. Dist. 
907 Lloyd Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Salt Lake City Officer Proc. 
Dist. 

449 Federal Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Portland Officer Proc. Dist. 
316 National Bank Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
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